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THE CITY OF L 





NCOLN. 


[View of Lincoln.] 


TraveLters passing through Lincoln are universally 
struck with the beauty of its situation, the number and 
importance of its antiquities, evident even on so cursory 
aglance, and above all with the magnificence of its cathe- 
dral. The view from the London road which runs down 
the hill opposite to that on which the city stands, and 
Which corresponds very nearly with that shown in our 
engraving, is peculiarly beautiful ; comprising as it does 
the open country on the left, the valley of the Witham 
With its silver stream on the right, and in front the city 
tretching from the level ground up the opposite hill, 
Which it covers with its houses and embowering trees, and 
ou the top of which stand in bold relief against the sky 
the Asylum with its pillared portico and long front, the 
great ivy-covered keep of the ancient castle, and that edifice 
Which, if it have rivals, can have no superior—the glori- 
ous Cathedral! On entering the city, we find it, on a 
lose inspection, as interesting as it was in the distance 
beautiful. ‘The history of the past is here legibly written 
Vou. VIII. 





in its present remains, and that history includes within 
its scope events of the highest importance. It exhibits the 
city as a considerable place at the remotest period to 
which our annals can reach, distinguished under the 
Roman, Saxon, and Norman governments ; whilst we find 
it in still more recent years one of the foremost cities of 
the empire for wealth and magnificence, population, and 
commerce. We can only give a rapid summary of the 
chief matters that press upon our attention. By the 
Romans Lincoln was placed in the rank of a colony when 
they divided the principal cities of Britain into four 
classes, of which the mupicipia were the first and the 
colonies the second ; the distinction being that the former 
were governed by their own laws, and the latter by the 
Roman. The city was surrounded with a wall having 
four gates of immense strength: two of these, the south 
and the east, were pulled down within comparatively 
recent years ; the third or west gate, after long stimulating 
and baffling the inquiries of antiquarians as to its site 
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and fate, was accidentally discovered, in 1836, buried in 
the great mounds of the castle-wall, but was lost, almost as 
soon as found, by tumbling to pieces; and the fourth or 
north gate, now called Newport Gate, still stands, and is 
considered one of the most perfect and interesting speci- 
mens we possess of genuine Roman architecture. We 
shall allude to it more fully in the proper place. The 
Roman walls were greatly destroyed or altered by the 
Saxons when they re-fortified it. Lincoln suffered fre- 
quently from the invasions of the Danes, more particularly 
in 870, when the county was in many parts dreadfully 
ravaged, and in 1016, when they were driven out of 
the city by Edmund, son of Ethelred II. In 1086 the 
castle was erected by William the Conqueror, at which 
period, we are told by William of Malmesbury, that Lin- 
coln was one of the most populous cities of England, and 
a.market for all sorts of goods coming either by land or 
by water. It then contained, according to the Domesday 
Book, 950 burgesses and 1070 mansions ; the former de- 
signation would not, of course, include the great bulk of 
the people, such as labourers, &c. At the same period 
Lincoln became a bishop’s see by the removal to it of Re- 
migius, one of William’s followers, from the see of Dor- 
chester, and to whom belongs the glory of planning and 
erecting the cathedral. In the reign of Henry I. the 
Foss-dyke, which extends from the Witham to the Trent 
at Torksey, and was made by the Romans in continua- 
tion of the Car-dyke, their great canal from Peterborough 
to the Witham, was re-opened. Lincoln thus enjoyed 
excellent communication, both inland and with the sea, the 
Witham being then, as there is every reason to suppose, a 
tideway navigation from the German Ocean to the city. 
Im 1110 the city was nearly consumed by an accidental 
fire, and in 1185 much damaged by an earthquake. In 
the reign of Stephen, the empress Maud was besieged in 
the castle by the king, but she escaped before it was sur- 
rendered. Some partisans of hers obtained possession of 
it for her once more, and the castle was again invested 
by Stephen, who was however this time less fortunate. 
The Earl of Gloucester, on the part of Maud, advanced 
to relieve the city; he was attacked with great intrepidity 
by Stephen, but owing to the desertion of Alen, earl of 
Richmond, the king was overthrown and taken prisoner. 
King Henry II., after having been crowned at London, 
came to Lincoln to have the ceremony repeated,—a proof 
of the high position the city held in public notice. In 
1201 David, king of Scotland, met King John here and 
did him homage in the presence of a vast multitude of 
people. During the civil wars that tormented the country 
under John’s reign, Lincoln was taken by Gilbert de 
Gaunt, one of the barons in thé service of Lewis, the Dau- 
phin of France, and who had been created earl of Lin- 
coln by that prince. The castle held out for the king, 
and Gaunt, who invested it, retired on hearing of the ap- 
proach of John. Shortly however the news came that John 
had lost his army, his baggage, and his treasures, includ- 
ing the regalia, in crossing the marshes between Lincoln 
and Norfolk, and had died a few days after. Upon this, 
Gaunt re-invested the castle, whilst the Earl of Pembroke, 
regent to the youthful Henry III., advanced to relieve it, 
and succeeded in throwing into it a body of troops headed 
by Fulk de Brent. The besiegers, with whom were a 
body of French troops, were now attacked on both sides, 
and the Earl of Pembroke succeeded in taking the city. 
The French commander, the Comte de Perche, was killed, 
many nobles and persons of rank taken prisoners, and a 
vast number of both armies slain. The city was pillaged, 
and in consequence of the great booty it yielded, the 
battle was called by the soldiers “ Lincoln Fair.” This 
engagement, fought on the 4th of June, 1218, put an 
end to Lewis’s pretensions to the English throne. In the 
civil war of Charles I., the inhabitants of Lincoln at first 
promised to support the king, but we find the parliamen- 
tarians in possession of the city in 1643, An attempt 
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made by the royalists to gain possession of the place by 
treachery failed ; but they at last succeeded in taking it, 
In 1644 the Earl of Manchester, at the head of the par- 
liamentary forces, obtained possession of the lower part of 
Lincoln, and drove the royalists for shelter into the castle, 
and into the cathedral, which they fortified. Both these 
were also taken by storm in the night of the 5th of May, 
after an obstinate resistance on the part of Charles’s ad- 
herents. 

The entrance into the city from the London Road js 
through a long and pleasant street, formerly a suburb of 
Lincoln called Wickenford, in which were situated 
various Norman residences and a splendid palace of 
John of Gaunt’s. Of the last there remains on the one 
side of the street a building with a low semicircular arched 
gateway, enclosing a quadrangle in which Lord Hussey 
was beheaded for treason by Henry VIII., and on the 
other an exquisitely beautiful oriel window of carved 
stone attached to a wall. The churches we see on each 
side of us at intervals are interesting from their great 
antiquity, but by no means remarkable for their beauty, 
A small building standing before the front of a church, 
called the Conduit, is quite an architectural gem: it is 
supposed to have been erected in the time of Henry VIII. 
We now cross the bridge, a very ancient structure, con- 
sisting at the present time of only one arch, but which, 
according to the following extract from the charter granted 
by Charles I., must formerly have had eight :—‘ Whereas 
our city of Lincoln of long time hath been a city, very 
ancient, and popularly defended with walls and towers, 
and one of the chiefest marts of our old kingdom of 
England for the staple and public market of wool-sellers 
and merchant strangers meeting together: and whereas 
through the middle of the city runs the river Witham, 
which from thence doth run into the ocean, and the bridge 
thereof is graced with eight several stone arches,” &. 
Where the principal street reaches the base of the hill 
it is spanned by a very striking-looking and rather hand- 
some gateway of massive proportions, called the Stone 
Bow, which contains over the arch a large room used as 
the guildhall. Nearly midway up the hill is the Jew’s 
house, so called from its having formerly belonged to 
Belaset de Wallingford, a Jewess hung for clipping coin 
in the reign of Edward I.: the semicircular doorway of 
this dwelling is very curiously ornamented. Higher up 
the ascent (which, by the way, is the steepest street, we 
should imagine, in England) stands the County Hospital, 
a large and convenient edifice. On reaching the top of 
the hill, we have on the right the Exchequer gate, through 
which lies the entrance into the Cathedral Close ; before us 
the Roman Hermin Street, unaltered in name and shape, 
and still spanned by the Roman gateway ; and on the left 
the entrance into the castle-yard. The gateway of the 
castle is a noble edifice, with an elegant pointed arch and 
massive battlemented superstructure. The fourteenth 
century is supposed to be the date of its erection. Just 
within this arch are perceptible the remains of the old 
gateway of the castle built by William the Conqueror. 
Of this great fortress, for which no less than 166 man- 
sions were pulled down to make room, the principal 
remains are the keep, part of the walls, and perhaps 
Cobb’s Hall. The architecture is said to be of the same 
original Norman style as that of York Castle, built at the 
same period. The keep, half within and half without 
the walls, standing on a high artificial mound, which it 
nearly covers, of great size and immense strength, must 
have been almost alike impregnable from the city and 
the suburbs. The walls now enclose an area of about 
1790 feet; they stand upon vast bulwarks of earth, 
sloping gradually down on the outside to an immense 
depth ; the height of the walls varying from seventeen 
to thirty feet, and measuring across the top five feet, 
which increases toward the base. The walls were also 

























surmounted with stone battlements, five feet high and 
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two broad, of which fragments only now remain. Be- 
neath a small tower overlooking the walls, on the top of 
which criminals are executed, is Cobb’s Hall or Hole, 
consisting of an apartment on the ground-floor with a 
finely groined reof, and a cell beneath, to which we 
descend by a trap-door, having all the appearance of a 
dungeon. The walls are of immense thickness, with here 
and there great iron rings fixed in them, and bearing 
many illegible inscriptions, rude sketches, &c., the labour, 
wrobably, of the poor wretches confined in this gloomy 
spot. In the area enclosed by the walls stand the County 
Hall and County Gaol : the former building is pretty and 
even elegant. These qualities, however, are scarcely 
fitted for adaptation to the purposes of the trial of causes, 
civil and criminal. The gaol, built upon Howard’s 
plan, is large and commodious. Leaving the castle-yard, 
we pass along the Hermin Street. Here, on the left, is 
the little church of St. Paul, standing, according to tra- 
dition, upon the site of the first Christian church built in 
this part of the country. It was erected by Blecea, the 
Roman governor of the city, who was converted by St. 
Paulinus, and who gave to it, accordingly, the name of 
that saint. Dr. Stukely examined the present edifice 
with great care, and the result of his observations was to 
confirm in a measure the current tradition, for he found 
undeniable traces of the remains of a former church. 
Near the church stands the Mint wall, about seventy feet 
in length, thirty in height, and three in thickness. It 
was probably a granary Yather than a mint, for the stories 
into which it is divided are too low to allow of convenience 
for the pursuit of any ordinary avocations. We may here 
add that money was undoubtedly coined in Lincoln, and 
by successive governments, Roman, Saxon, Danish, and 
Norman, as the respective coins still exist. By a short 
circuitous route we now reach the Lunatic Asylum, which 
is so admirable a specimen of what such institutions 


ought to be, that we cannot resist the temptation of 
extending our notice of it to somewhat beyond its due 


proportion of our space. The fearful interest that hangs 
about the subject will, we doubt not, sufficiently excuse 
us both for the notice and the remarks that preface it. 
For of all the maladies to which humanity is subject, is 
there one from which we shrink with more horror than 
fom madness? Can any misery be greater than that? 
The desolation wrought by poverty or the death of those 
dear to us, contempt, even infamy itself, what are they all 
to that darkness of the soul, made only the more horrible 
by the fantastic shapes that people it? Poverty may be 
exchanged for riches; the hope of meeting those in 
heaven we have lost on earth may bring consolation, if 
tota cure; contempt may cease to be deserved, and in- 
lamy work out a new career; but the brain, smitten by 
this more fearful lightning, is but too often hopelessly lost, 
destroyed: for ever. And even where recovery may bless 
the anxious hearts living but in that hope, what a memory 
8 left to the'unhappy sufferer! How often may not a 
lew madness spring from the very thoughts of the old? 
In proportion to the dreadful character of this disease 
should be our efforts to remove it, or, where that is im- 
practicable, to soften the blow and alleviate the anguish. 
ls it not then painful and humiliating to reflect what 
was the condition of the principal asylums for these un- 
fortunates prior to the last few years? A blessed change 
has, however, been wrought, and we have before us one 
of the most striking examples of the improvement in the 
Lincoln Lunatic Asylum. The building stands on the 
brow of the lofty hill, with a sloping greensward before 
it, intersected with walks and lined with foliage, and 
commanding a most delightful prospect, on the left, of the 
Picturesque city, and on the front, of the Witham and the 
valley, with, beyond them, stretching away to the right, 
an immense tract of country, presenting an exquisite 
English landscape of white cottages and green trees, grey- 
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looking church spires, and waters gleaming in the sun, 
bounded only by the far horizon, where the towers of 
Belvoir Castle, thirty miles distant, are clearly visible. 
The sun is shining brightly, and many beings are in the 
gardens, enjoying the cheering influences of nature. One 
man is busy with a rake in his hand, carefully smoothing 
over the soil, and intently occupied with his task. Two 
youthful-looking persons, friends apparently, are walking 
arm in arm along the walks, eagerly conversing. On the 
steps of the portico, a man, lying along at his ease, is scrib- 
bling with a piece of chalk on the smooth surface of the 
stones in Greek. These and all the other persons moving 
about the garden are patients. We enter the building, 
and find on a table in the hall a book, wherein visitors 
are invited to notice “ any improvement which they can 
suggest, or any abuses which they may observe.” The 
pervading cleanliness and comfort of the interior are per- 
fectly delightful, nor is the skill which directs its other 
arrangements less evident. The convalescent patients 
are kept from the ordinary, the ordinary from the violent. 
Those who can read are furnished with books, those who 
can work are employed. The physical comfort of the 
patients, in those cases where neglect might be the most 
excusable, is ensured by express rules. From a lecture 
delivered by the enlightened surgeon of the Lincoln 
Asylum, Mr. R. S. Hill, we find that fetters of every 
description are now abolished in the building; and that 
he considers, “ with a sufficient number of suitable 
attendants, restraint is never necessary, never justifiable, 
and always injurious in all cases of lunacy whatever!” 
In a word, its principles are gentleness rather than force, 
the blessed influences of the bright sunshine and the 
balmy air rather than medicines and solitary confinement, 
cheerful and affectionate patience rather than whips and 
chains. We may add that the patients admitted are 
divided into different classes, according as their friends 
can pay fully for the accommodation and assistance 
rendered, or as they are partially dependent on the 
charity of the institution. The number of the last, of 
course, depends upon the amount of available funds, 
which are obtained from subscriptions. 

We shall conclude our account of Lincoln in another 
paper. 


EARLY HABITS OF OBSERVATION—THE 
YOUNG ORNITHOLOGIST. 


[From a Correspondent.] 


I NevER was a “ bird-nester,” in the common accepta- 
tion of the term, and my father allowed of no such 
amusements ; but I was very fond of studying the habits 
of birds, insects, &c. One time | knew a place which, 
for many years, had been almost annually chosen as the 
habitation of a pair of tomtits (Parus czeruleus): whe- 
ther the same couple had been the constant occupants, I 
must leave others to guess. The spot chosen was a hole 
in a wall, opening into a dark chamber, and into this 
opening I could peep, without being observed by the 
little architects. 

These favourable circumstances not being of every-day 
occurrence, I resolved to avail myself of them, should the 
place again be selected as a habitation. Asa preliminary 
step, I placed a small square box in the hole, with a view 
not only to my own accommodation, but that of the birds 
also, for the hole came through the wall, and against it, 
but not quite close, was placed a shutter; and, before I 
gave them the box, many and many a bit of green moss 
did “Tom” and “Peggy” bring for their nest, which 
fell down, one after the other, between the shutter and 
the wall. Indeed, I have seen more than a hat-crown 
full of moss disposed of in this way before the bird had 
been able to commence the formation of the nest. 

A pair of birds soon took possession of the box, and, 
pleased that my scheme was likely to succeed, delight 
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took possession of me; and many and with short times 
between were the visits that I paid to my little protegés. 
Very soon the nest was almost finished, and I waited im- 
patiently for the ap nee of the first egg. Day after 
day I inspected the box; but no egg did I find: I began 
to think that either a lad or a mouse must be the manu- 
facturer, for there was very little appearance of “ architec- 
ture ;” the brown moss seemed to be just laid in the box. 
I therefore examined the nest, and I found, carefully 
hidden, with apparent carelessness, three beautiful 
eggs. The nest was thus covered after the deposit of 
each egg (I believe one was laid every morning), till the 
number was completed, when the birds began to sit, and 
of course the eggs were not afterwards covered. Four- 
teen days (I believe fourteen) brought to light a fine 
family of little ones. We three, that is, the father, mo- 
ther,-and myself, were all very happy with our fine 
prospect ; but in a few days one of the old ones—I sup- 
pose the mother—was brought lifeless to the ground by 
a stone from the hand of a wicked mischievous lad. The 
young ones died in a few hours; indeed I am not aware 
that the widowed bird ever visited the nest after he lost 
his mate. Thus ended the first trial. 

In the following spring another nest was built, eggs 
were laid, and the bird began to sit. In order to ascer- 
tain whether birds sit so “ hard” as is represented, I re- 
peatedly disturbed the hen whilst on the nest, and several 
times, with a small stick, actually turned her “ topsy- 
turvy ;” but never frightened her from the nest. In due 
time I had a brood of tomtits. When they were first 
hatched the hen sat upon the young ones several hours 
during the day. This time was gradually shortened, till 
they were sufficiently fledged not to require such a pro- 
tection from the air. So far as I ascertained, they were 
fed entirely with small grubs und caterpillars: many of 
these were brought from some apple-trees growing near ; 
but I never observed a single bud of any kind, and I was 
induced to believe that these birds are at this time of the 
year very useful in freeing the blossoms of fruit-trees 
from these noxious little occupants. 

Next, as to the method by which the nest: was kept 
clean and wholesome. Some time after the young ones 
were hatched, I noticed that the old bird, having fed the 
young one, did not immediately fly away or leave the 
nest, but waited a few seconds ; and, if the young one 
which had just received the food had any inclination to 
mute, it instantly changed its position by locating the tail 
where the head had previously been: the excrement was 
voided, and was immediately taken up in the beak of the 
old bird. I observed this process so frequently, that I 
am satisfied the old birds always stayed a few seconds ; 
and if the young one retained its position, which was often 
the case, the old bird flew away. 

The young birds grew very fast; but, when nearly 
fledged, the nest was discovered by some idle lads, who 
took them from their “clean, warm, soft nest, and from 
the parent birds,” and, one by one, deliberately peited 
them to death. Such was the untoward result of my se- 
cond attempt to rear a brood of tomtits. 

My next step was to hang up a small box, with a hole 
just large enough to admit a small bird, against the 
wall of an outbuilding, in hopes that some confiding 
tomtit would adopt it as a habitation. The first summer 
“Tom” did not come, at least he did not build. The 
second summer I was one day walking past, when I 

heard a noise as if some bird was confined in the box, 
and beating the sides with its wings. I found it was 
“Tommy ” building his nest: the noise, which I often 
heard afterwards, was made by the bird, as I suppose, 
adjusting the moss. The nest was completed, the eggs 
were laid, and so “hard” did the old bird sit, that I 


several times carried the box into the house, a distance of’ 
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It is true I closed the opening, but she made no effort to 
stir from the nest. The result of this last trial was just 
what I wished; the young birds “flew,” to the great 
discomfort of the old gardener, who thought I must be 
out of my senses to train up a brood of such mischievous 
little creatures. For my part, I am satisfied of their 
utility ; for the benefit derived from their labour, in free. 
ing the blossom of fruit-trees from noxious insects, quite 
outbalances the little liberties which they doubtless do 
sometimes take with the buds of trees, more especially 
gooseberry-trees. Early in the spring, when the weather 
is severe, they do visit these trees ; and, whether they are 
seeking buds, or insects in the buds, the effect is the 
same,—the buds are destroyed. |-— 
















The Company of Books.—It is chiefly | books that 
we enjoy intercourse with superior minds; and these inya- 
luable means of communication are in the reach ofall. In 
the best books great men talk to us, give us their most 
precious thoughts, and pour their souls into ours. God be 
thanked for books! They are the voices of the distant and 
the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual life of past 
ages. Books are the true levellers. They give to ali who 
will faithfully use them the society, the spiritual presence 
of the best and greatest of our race. No matter how poor 
Iam; no matter though the prosperous of my own time 
will not enter and take up their abode under my roof—if 
Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise; 
and Shakspere to open to me the worlds of imagination and 
the workings of the human heart; and Frankiin to enrich 
me with his practical wisdom—I shall not pine for want of 
intellectual companionship, and I may become a cultivated 
man though excluded from what is called the best society 
in the place where I live. Nothing can supply the place of 
books. They are cheering or soothing companions in soli- 
tude, illness, affliction. t every man, if possible, gather 
some good books under his roof.— Channing. 

\ ————— 



















The Dairy in California.—From the immense number 
of domestic animals little advantage is obtained beyond the 
value of the hides and fat. The management of the dairy 
is totally unknown. There is hardly any such thing in use 
as butter or cheese, and what little is made is of the very 
worst description. It will no doubt appear strange when | 
assert, that the art of making butter and cheese is unknown 
in all the Americas inhabited by the Spaniards and their 
descendants ; yet, as far as my own experience goes, as well 
as my information, this is in reality the case; for although 
something under the name of butter and cheese is generally 
to be found, yet they are made in a way entirely different 




































forty or fifty yards; yet she never attempted to escape. 


from that practised in the North of Europe, and certainly From 
have but little resemblance to those so much estee tle els 
aliments as there prepared. Both the butter and cheese, nature 
particularly the former, are execrable compounds of sour epring 
coagulated milk and its cream mixed together, the butter rulers 
being made of the cream or top of the milk mixed witha of its 
large proportion of the sour coagulated part, and beat up lead 
together by the hand, and without a churn, till something er 
of the consistency of butter is produced: it is of a dirty gray —the 
colour and of a very disagreeable flavour, which in a short aspirat 
time is rendered still worse by its tendency to get rancid, in to per] 
which state it is almost always found before it arrives at they e3 
the place of sale, and is ef course intolerable to palates us the des 
to that of a better sort. The cheese is made of the remait- plants 
der of the sour milk, or sometimes of the whole milk an tatters 
cream; in either case it is made up in small moulds con that ‘ 
taining about half a pound, and undergoes no pressure eX tn 
cept by the hand; it is always mixed with a large propo 1g% 
tion of salt, and is of a soft crumbling consistency. 1t's MJ & good] 
truly incredible that from such an immense number ; strengt} 
cows as are contained in Upper California, no attempt should the ing; 
be made to reap advantage from their milk. The prodavs tory of ; 
of the dairy has o— been an object of consideration a0 dent ths 
profit in all ages and in all countries. It seems, bowers, natural 
that even in Old Spain, at the present day, this branch ~ tade of 
husbandry is much neglected; and it is well knownt fello 0 
Cadiz and other maritime towns have always been ol OW-C! 
plied with butter and cheese from Holland and Irelan * We] 
Forbes’s Califorma. beautiful 
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THE MOGUL DYNASTY IN HINDUSTAN.No. I. 
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[Timur Bee.*] 


From the earliest periods the history of Hindustan is lit- 
tleelse but a long continued series of evidences of the 
nature of despotic governments, in which the chief events 
spring from and illustrate the reckless ambition of its 
tulers, and the patient suffering—the slavish helplessness 
of its people. Not that wise, virtuous, and energetic 
leaders have been wanting, Baber and Acbar for instance, 
—the first as fitted to found a dynasty by tempering his 
aspirations for power by humanity and justice, as the last 
'o perpetuate it by his statesman-like qualities ; but even 
they exerted comparatively little permanent influence on 
the destinies of their country. It is with nations as with 
Plants: the blessings of peace, order, and justice may be 
scattered like seed over a people, but it is the soil only 
that can give a hardy growth, a luxuriant expansion ; in- 
defatigable care directed by uncommon skill may produce 
4 goodly show and a pleasant shade; but if there be no 
strength of root, the unnatural vegetation dies away with 
the individuals who so promoted it. Perhaps, in the his- 
tory of no country or people is this great truth more evi- 
dent than in that of Hindustan: apart therefore from the 
natural interest of the subject, arising from the magni- 
tude of the transactions, and the countless millions of our 
fellow-creatures whose welfare they concern, the develop- 


* We have been favoured with permission to copy a series of 
a miniatures, painted in India, for the illustration of these 
ches 


ment of this fact deserves and it certainly will repay our 
attention. What is it but the utter prostration of all po- 
litical independence to the unrestricted will of one man, 
and the intellectual and moral abasement that must ever 
accompany such a condition, that accounts for the scenes 
of wholesale bloodshed and robbery of which the people 
are at once the agents and the victims, that we witness 
in every page of Indian history? What is there but 
this to explain the dreadful struggles for imperial sway 
that almost any powerful pretender was able to maintain, 
and that almost invariably ensued on the death of every 
emperor? How else can we account for the governors 
of provinces being able to avail themselves, as they did, 
of every opportunity that the weakness of the imperial 
rule or the strength of its enemies might afford, to declare 
themselves independent, ravage and slaughter wherever 
their ambition or cupidity might lead them, until once 
more driven back within their due limits, or destroyed at 
the advent of a bolder spirit, a Baber, an Achar, or an 
Aurungzebe ? How else can we understand the frequent 
attacks and not unfrequent successes of the comparatively 
small neighbouring nations upon the enormous popula- 
tion of India, who in fact have given to the empire a 
large proportion of its sovereigns? Institutions, not as 
they are written down by a lawgiver, or illustrated by 





his commentators, but as they practically exist among a 
people, are the truest evidences of the condition of that 
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people mentally and morally ; and precisely as they want 
or possess some latent great principle of good-that shall 
gradually mix with, inform, or expand them with the 
growth of the public mind, will they lessen and degrade, 
or exalt and refine, the condition of the country wherein 
they exist. Therefore, if it be trae that men make insti- 
tutions, equally so is the converse, that institutions make 
men. 

The subject of this and the succeeding papers is the 
Mogul or Tatar dynasty in Hindustan, of which we pro- 
pose to give a slight historical sketch from the period of 
its founder Baber, in the year 1525, down to its extinc- 
tion in the person of Shah Aulum, who resigned his 
rights as emperor to the East India Company, and became 
its pensioner. Before commencing our notice of Baber, 
it seems necessary, in order to make the narrative of his 
conquest intelligible, to exhibit succinctly the = of 
those events that prepared the path for him by the dis- 
organization of the empire. This was the invasion of 
India by Timur, from whom Baber was not very remotely 
descended. 

In 1241 the Moguls first invaded India under one 
of the sons of Ghengis Khan, the great Asiatic conqueror ; 
and although from that period to the invasion by Timur,* 
in 1398, their successes were partial, and their defeats 
many, they evidently yearned to possess themselves of a 
land which, compared to their own, seemed to flow with 
milk and honey ; and every fresh inroad, whatever its re- 
sult, seemed only, by refreshing their knowledge of its 
wealth, to make them more and more eager for the con- 
quest. Mahmood, the brother of the preceding emperor, 
was but an infant when he was placed on the throne by 
the nobles of the empire, at the period of which we are 
about to speak. These haughty and ambitious guardians 
distracted the country with their dissensions ; the standard 
of revolt was reared in almost every quarter ; most of the 
governors of provinces, according to their invariable cus- 
tom, declared themselves independent. Jehan, Mahmood’s 
vizier, went to the east to quell the rebellions there, and 
having succeeded in putting them down, ended by setting 
up himself with the title of King of the East. Saring, 
governor of the western provinces, played precisely the 
same game. A conspiracy formed against Sadit, one of 
the great Omrahs of the court, during the emperor’s 
march against some of the revolters, having failed, its 
chief promoter, Eckbal, a cruel, reckless, and ambitious 
noble, fled to Delhi, where Muckirrib, the captain-general 
of Mahmood’s forces, received him, and, under pretence of 
protecting him from Sadit’s vengeance, shut the gates of 
the city against both Sadit and Mahmood on their return. 

On these trivial grounds a three months’ siege took 
place, until, as the Persian historian Ferishta informs us, 
“the king, being assured that the war was commenced 
and continued on account of Sadit, accommodated matters 
with Muckirrib, and was admitted into the capital,” 
leaving Sadit with a powerful force outside the walls. 
Muckirrib now marched out and attacked him, but was 
driven back with loss ; upon which Sadit took possession 
of Feroseabad, a suburb of Delhi, declared Nuserit, a 
grandson of the emperor Ferose, monarch, and under 
cover of his zeal for Nuserit, collected large forces, in- 
tended, we may safely presume, to enable him, at the 
proper season, to declare himself independent, perhaps 
emperor. And thus while all the warfare that ensued 
was nominally between Mahmood and Nuserit, the real 
combatants were the ambitious nobles who supported 
them. Sadit’s adherents soon became divided among 
themselves; one party carried off Nuserit, and left Sadit 
exposed to considerable danger, which, with a feeling 
that should have ensured him a better fate, induced him 
to seek the protection of his old enemy Muckirrib, who 
infamously put him to death. Nuserit’s cause was still 

* Timur, or Timur Bec, known in this country generally by the 
name of Tamerlane. 
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warmly supported ; and a civil war, unparalleled even in 
the bloody annals of India, raged between the contending 
parties, whose head-quarters were in the same capital, for 
three years. During all this time “ it was not a state of 
war,”’ says Ferishta, “ but a continued battle ; thousands 
were killed almost every day, and the place of the slain 
constantly supplied by reinforcements from different 
parts of the empire,” which was rapidly falling into a 
state of utter anarchy; confusion became indeed worse 
confounded ; violence, rapine, and slaughter reigned over 
all, the presiding deities of the scene! At this period 
came the news that Pere Mohammed Jehangire, the 
grandson of Timur, had entered India. The favourable 
hour had come, and Timur was not reluctant to take ad- 
vantage of it; and it is almost impossible to avoid 
looking on the terrible visitation which his presence in 
India proved, otherwise than as a just and natural pu- 
nishment for the crimes that had so prepared his way, 
The intelligence, instead of at once repressing all these 
infamous cabals, and combining the different parties into 
one body at the head of the people, seemed only the sig- 
nal for their being more recklessly put in operation, 
Eckbal, who had espoused Mahmood’s cause, now deserted 
him and joined Nuserit ; but in three days quarrelled 
with his new emperor, conspired against his power, drove 
him from the city, and, in his retreat, fell upon him and 
scattered or destroyed all his forces. He next took pos- 
session of Feroseabad, slew his former protector Muckirrib 
by treachery, and ultimately made himself master of 
Mahmood’s person, to whom afterwards he left nothing 
but life and the name and appearance of rule ; himself, as 
vizier, exercising all authority. In this state were the 
affairs of the empire when the accounts arrived that 
Timur had crossed the Indus, and was doubtless about 
to fulfil the schemes which had induced him to send his 
grandson into the country the previous year. 

A few words respecting the personal history of Timur 
may not unfitly precede our account of his transactions in 
India. He was born in Sebzar, a village about forty 
miles south of Samarcand, in the kingdom anciently 
known, at different periods, by the names of Transoxiana 
and Maver-ul-nere, now called Bokhara, where his ances- 
tors, who possessed the rank of the commander of a toman* 
of horse, enjoyed considerable local influence. The 
courage and address he exhibited in repelling the con- 
tinual inroads of the Tatars upon his native country 
raised him at last so highly in its estimation, that he 
became, at the age of thirty-four, after experiencing 
severe reverses and enduring great personal hardships, 
sovereign of the kingdoms of Zagatay, which includes 
Caubul as well as Bokhara. His conquests had extended 
all over Persia into Northern Tatary, and as far as the 
Arctic circle, when he directed his attention to India. 
According to the custom Mohammed had introduced, 
Timur assembled his council and thus addressed them :— 
“ Fortune, my dear friends, furnishes us with such happy 
conjunctures, that she seems to offer herself to us and 
invite us to lay hold of the favourable opportunities which 
present themselves ; for as we have already seen the 
empires of Iran and Touran, and almost all Asia, under 
our command, she shows us India, through the disorders 
of the princes who govern it, opening its gates to receive 
us. My name has spread terror throughout the universe, 
and the least motion I make is capable of shaking the 
whole earth. It is therefore time to attack the kingdom 
of India, where, having overcome what opposes our 
designs, we shall oblige the kingdom to acknowledge 00 
other sovereign but me. What think ye, my dear friends, 
who are the companions of my victories, of this great 
enterprise ? Speak, all in general and every one m pat- 
ticular, your opinion of this proposal, which appears 
reasonable, since fortune has not yet withdrawn its pro- 
tection from us.” T 


* Ten thousand, 


+ ‘Life of Timur,’ by Ali Cherefeddin, 
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As we may readily conclude, this speech was received 
in the spirit of its utterer ; and in March, 1398, Timur 
set out at the head of his army from Samarcand, and 
soon reached the Hindu Coosh, the great chain of moun- 
tains which divides India from Caubul and Bokhara. 
Here his difficulties began, Nature herself interposing all 
but insuperable obstacles in the precipitous and desolate 
mountains that he had to cross. “Though the sun was 
in Gemini, the snow lay in so great abundance that the 
feet of most part of the horses which the lords would have 
carried up failed them; yet some of them were spurred 
on so much during the night and the frost, that they 
were constrained to get up; but day being come, and 
the snow turned into ice, they kept their horses under 
felt till evening, when they contrived to ascend the moun- 
tain; so that at length they arrived at the top, and then 
sent for the rest of the horses. And as the Infidels dwelt 
in narrow passages and in precipices, and there was no 
road to get to them but what was covered with snow, 
some of the emirs and soldiers descended with curds, 
while others, lying on the snow, slid down to the bottom. 
They made a sort of raft for Timur, to which they fastened 
aring, that they might tie cords to it of 150 cubits in 
length, for him to sit upon it, while many persons let him 
down from the top to the bottom of the mountain, as far 
as the cords would reach. Others dug with pickaxes in 
the snow a place where he might stand firm; and they 
who were on the top, having gently descended, they let 
down Timur again in the machine. The place also was 
marked out where he should stay next, and so on till the 
fifth time, when he arrived at the foot of the mountain. 
Then the monarch took a staff in his hand to rest on, 
and walked on foot a great way.” * 

These natural obstacles overcome, Timur’s farther pro- 
gress through the mountains was impeded by the natives, 

who defended themselves vigorously for three days, with 
great obstinacy and slaughter to both parties, before they 
were overpowered. This conquest “gave the greater 
pleasure to Timur, in that these people had never been 
conquered by any prince in the world not even by Alex- 
ander the Great.”? ¢ 

Timur crossed the Indus on a bridge of boats, and 
descended the Jhylum as far as its confluence with the 

Chenaub, where were the fort and town of Tolumba. 
From thence he sent forward reinforcements to relieve his 
grandson Jehangire, who was shut up in Moultan by the 
Indians, and reduced to great distress. He now passed 
on toward Delhi, plundering and destroying at every step. 
At Battenir the entire male population were slaughtered 
because he had been opposed, and the stench of the dead 
bodies drove him away immediately after. At Myrthe, 
ot Merut, the men were flayed alive for what he conceived 
to be an insolent answer to his summons, and the women 
and children carried away captive. On approaching 
Delhi the number of his prisoners (100,000) alarmed 
him, and he coolly ordered a general massacre, and in 
ove hour the whole perished. Imagination sickens at the 
recital of this mnan’s atrocities, perpetrated in the name 
of religion, and possibly in the belief that he was thereby 
Promoting the cause of the prophet. 

On the 3rd of January, 1399, Mahmood and Eckbal 
marched out to attack Timur, with 40,000 guards, 10,000 
mailed horsemen, and 120 elephants of war, whose tusks 
Were armed with poisoned daggers, and beside whom 
marched “ flingers of fire and melted pitch, as also 
tockets armed at the ends with iron, which gave several 

ows one after another wherever they fell.’’ { 

Timur caused the front of his army to be guarded by 
buffaloes, tied by their feet and horns, and bearing on 
their backs great bundles of brambles, which were to be 
fired at the advance of the elephants. 

Ere the battle began Timur “ fell on the earth, and after 


* Ali Cherefeddin, _ + Ibid. 
3 Ibid, 
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several times bowing, besought God to give him the vic- 
tory ;” then amid the stunning uproar caused by the 
drums, trumpets, and cymbals, and the shouts of the sol- 
diery, the armies met. Victory soon declared for the 
Moguls. The Indian elephants were routed, without the 
assistance of the fire, by a mode of attack that maddened 
the animals and rendered them quite as dangerous to 
their employers as to those they were arrayed against— 
that was, cutting off their trunks, of which a considerable 
number were strewed over the field. ‘The most valiant 
Indians always endeavoured to defend themselves, but 
their defence seemed rather like the struggling of sheep 
going to the slaughter than a vigorous resistance.”* The 
sultan and Eckhal “ re-entered the city, repenting,” says 
Ali, and as we can very well believe, “ that they had ever 
undertaken to go out ;” from whence they fled at midnight 
into the deserts. Timur’s son, the Mirza Calil Sultan, 
who was but fifteen years old, signalised himself on this 
occasion by bringing to his father’s camp one of the 
Indian war-elephants, whose guards he had killed and re- 
duced the animal itself to obedience. On meeting his 
emirs after the battle, the biographer says, “ Timur burst 
into tears of joy ; he blessed God for having given him 
such brave children and such faithful subjects.” The 
inhabitants of Delhi, to save themselves from the horrors 
that appeared ready to burst upon them, agreed to pay an 
enormous sum of money for their safety. But disturb- 
ances broke out in spite of the treaty, and ended im the 
city’s being given up to sack and slaughter. The 
wretched Hindus slew their wives and then fell upon 
their enemies with all the recklessness of despair, but their 
desultory efforts were of little avail against the regular 
array of the Moguls. The streets flowed with blood ; the 
palaces and temples were burned to the ground; the de- 
votees slain at the altar, And so ended the principal 
scene of this bloody tragedy. 

From Delhi Timur marched toward the upper Ganges, 
whence, probably in consequence of news from home, he 
turned suddenly towards his own kingdom, and passed 
along the lower range of the Himalaya mountains, 
opposed in vain at every step by its brave inhabitants. 
He re-crossed the Indus within five months after he 
first set foot in Hindustan. Lust of power was the 
ruling principle of Timur’s soul, which his religion 
sanctified, and which no tenderness of heart or scruples 
of conscience interfered with. He does not seem to 
have been destitute of generous impulses, but they were 
only allowed to influence him when he saw no earthly 
reasou against such indulgences. His intellect was no 
common one ; he retained as well as conquered where it 
was an object with him to do so, and thus left his vast 
dominions in comparative peace to a son, who added to 
his father’s ability the infinitely more valuable qualities 
of justice and humanity. 

Timur’s influence in India did not immediately disap- 
pear, owing perbaps to two reasons—fear of another visit, 
and the desire of the nobles to pursue their schemes under 
the apparent sanction of his countenance. Coin was ac- 
cordingly for some time stamped in his name ; prayers 
were read for him in the mosques; he remained nomi- 
nally emperor. But all this soon vanished. Mahmood 
struggled continually to recover his authority, in which 
he partially succeeded, but the whole empire was in a 
dreadful state of disorganization. At Mahmood’s death in 
1413, Chizer, viceroy of Moultan under Timur, seized 
and held the imperial throne in Timur’s name, but really 
exercised himself imperial rule. He reduced the con- 
flicting elements into a more peaceful and harmonious 
state, and although the empire was shorn of its dimen- 
sions, it appeared under his sway to have regained some 
what of its pristine grandeur and dignity. But from this 
period unto the time of Baber, India was gradually de- 
clining in spite of the partially successful efforts of indi- 

* Ibid, 
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vidual monarchs: we shall therefore dismiss in few words 
the times and the men that intervened, as neither in them- 
selves sufficiently interesting for us to dwell on them, or 
as nécessary to a due anderstanding of the subject. The 
throne was successively filled by Mubarick II., who was 
assassinated by his vizier; by Mohammed V. and Alla 
II., during whose reigns the empire was nearly dissolved ; 
by Beloli, who regained the power they had lost; by Se- 
cunder I., and by Ibrahim II., who still reigned, when 
one of the most extraordinary men Indian history ex- 
hibits, Baber, appeared to contest it with him. To him 
our next paper will be devoted. 


Agriculture of the Milanese.—The country between Cre- 
mona and Lodi comprises the richest part of the Milanese. 
The irrigation, too, is brought to the highest state of perfec- 
tion. The grass is cut four times a year as fodder for the 
cows, from whose milk is made the well known cheese 
called Parmesan. The cows, which are kept in the stall 
nearly all the year long, are fed during summer on two of 
these crops of or clover, which are cut green, and in 
the winter on the other two, which are hayed. The milk of 
at least fifty cows is required for the manufacture of Par- 
mesan cheese. Hence, as one farm rarely affords pasture 
for such a number, it is usual for the farmers or metayers of 
a district:‘to club together. The milk of fifty, sixty, or even 
of a hundred cows, is brought twice a-day to the farm, where 
the dairy is fixed: the person on whom devolves the task of 
making the cheese keeps an account of the milk received, 
and.the cheese is afterwards apportioned accordingly. In 
this fertile plain, a farm of sixty ish acres is considered 
asa one. These farms are subdivided into fields of 
two or three acres, for the convenience of irrigation; a prac- 
tice which, inthe course of a few years, impairs the quality 
of the grass to such a degree, that it becomes necessary to 
discontinue it. In this case the sluices of the Gora are shut, 
the ground is ploughed in autumn, and, in the following 
spring, sown with wes which shoots up a great height; 
when this is pulled, the ground is sown with leguminous 
plants. In the next spring it is sown with oats, which grow 
to the height of six or seven feet. The richness of the soil 
being thus sufficiently subdued, it is next cropped with 
wheat. Maize is then sown in the following spring} a se- 
cond crop of wheat succeeds, and finishes the course of crop- 
ping. The is then left to itself, and is immediately 
covered with herbage. During winter it is manured, and 
the new meadow is then subjected again to the process of 
irrigation, which is usually continued for fifteen years. Thus 
the rotation in the Milanese extends to twenty years; five 
years for the growth of hemp, pulse, and grain; and fifteen 
for the growth of grass. Rice is also grown in some parts 
of the Milanese; but as it partakes of the nature of an 
aquatic plant—for the rice-grounds are kept under water 
during nearly the whole period of its growth—its cultivation 
has been placed under considerable restriction by the go- 
vernment, owing to the malaria which it engenders.— 
Evans's Italy and Sicily. 


Agriculture in the Vale of Huanuco.—The implements 
of husbandry are of the rudest kind. The plough, which 
is slight and single-handed, is constructed merely of wood, 
without mould-board, which we have seen a one-handed 
person manage with perfect dexterity. The ploughshare is 
a thick iron blade, only tied when required for use by a 
= of thong, or lasso, on the point of the plough, which 


ivides the earth very superficially. Where the iron is not 
at hand, as frequently happens, we understand that the poor 
peasant uses, instead, a share made of hard iron-wood that 
grows in the Montana. Harrows they have, properly speak- 
ing, none: if we remember well, they sometimes use, in- 
stead, large clumsy rakes; and we have seen them use a 
green bough of a tree dragged over the sown ground, with 
a weight upon it to make it scratch the soil. In room of 
the roller, of which they never experienced the advantage, 
they break down the earth in the field intended for cane- 
plants, after it has got eight or ten ploughings and cross- 
ploughings, with the heel of a short-handled hoe, which 
they call “Jampa;” a tool which they use with great dex- 
terity in weeding the cane-fields ad clearing aqueducts. 
For smoothing down the clods of earth, we have seen some 
Indians use a more antiquated instrument. It consisted of 
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a soft flat and round stone, about the size of a small cheese 
which had a hole beaten through its centre by dint of blows 
with a harder and pointed stone. To the stone thus per- 
forated they fixed a long handle, and as they swung it about, 
they did great execution in the work of “cuspiando,” or 
field levelling. Lucerne, or alfalfa, is daily cut down and 
used green, as scores of cattle and the working oxen for the 
plough and sugar-mills are to be fed by it; yet the scythe 
is not in use among the great planters, who find it neces- 
sary to keep two or three individuals at the sickle to cut 
down food for herds, in the daytime fed on irrigated pas- 
tures, but at night fed in corrals or pens. Potato-ground 
they are accustomed to break up on the face of steeps with 
deep narrow spades, to which long handles are attached 
that afford good leverage. In the same manner the soil ig 
turned up by those who have neither plough nor oxen, but 
who yet sow maize on the temperate flats on the hill-sides, 
and in the midst of thickets by mountain streams, where 
the soil is usually fertile, and materials for fencing are at 
hand. People thus circumstanced make holes in the ground 
with a sharp-pointed stick, where they bury the seed secure. 
—Dr. Smith's Peru. 


Morals of Mining.—We see the Pasco miners always in 
the midst of riches, and always embarrassed: they are kept 
in a state of continued tantalization. The miner, it is true, 
sometimes has immense and rapid gains, in spite of rogues 
and plunderers everywhere about him, at comparatively 
little expense of time or money; and this occasional success 
leads others to indulge in a hope of similar good fortune, 
which hurries the majority of speculators in this channel 
into pecuniary difficulties ; for, as we have seen, ‘the neces- 
sary outlay is often great without any compensation ; and 
when the Py is too limited, though in the main the 
undertaking be a good one, ruin is near. Shopkeepers and 
dealers in platapina are tempted by prospects of commercial 
advantage to lend money to the harassed mine-owner to 
enable him toforward his works, and to repay the loan in 
fe: at so much per marc. Such a lender is called “habi- 

itador ;” but if unluckily happens ‘for this capitalist, that, 
by the custom and u of the miner, the last “‘ habilitador” 
has a claim to be first paid, which leads to the worst praec- 
tical results. The miner is generally a reckless. 
who spends money as fast as it contes to him, notin 
proving his mines, but indulging his viees; and. i 
manner the interest of the first i 
cessively postponed to the claims of the most 
frequently is disappointed in his turn; while the i 
of the miner are not removed, but merely pi red ; and 
he is involved in everlasting disputes po ation—Dr. 
Smith's Peru. 

The Camel's Thorn—Another plant, eminently de- 
serving of notice, grows in thick round tufts covered with 
long spines. It covers the lowest tracts of country, some- 
times to such an extent as to obstruct a traveller's men 
through it. This lowly shrub affords a most beautiful ex- 
emplification of the merciful care of Providence and the 
fitness of the Creator's designs. It abounds also in Arabia, 
India, Africa, Tartary, and Persia. In the vast deserts of 
those countries it is the only food of the camel, that valuable 
inhabitant of such unfriendly wastes. These noble animals 
browse upon it . to any other herb. 
mastication of it produces a frothy salivation at the 
which appears to impart to them a very pleasurable sens 
tion. Its lasting verdure refreshes the eye of a traveller, 
and, from the property sed by its decp-searching, 
tough, fibrous roots, of collecting the scanty moisture of an 
arid plain, well known to the Bedouin, it is converted to the 
essential ey ee: of aiding in the production of a 
and healthy nourishment for man. The stem of ee rd 
is, in spring, divided near to the root; a single seed of the 
water-melon is then inserted in the fissure, and the earth 
replaced about the thorn. The seed becomes a parasite 
and the nutritive matter, which the brittle succulent roots 
of the melon are ill-adapted to collect, is abundantly sup- 
plied by the dee cosediion and tougher fibres of the root 
of this thorn. abundance of good water-melons is thus 
periodically forced from saline soils incapable of other 
ture.—Morgan’s Winter Journey to Koordistaun. 
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